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FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 
No. XXXV. 
THE MINTONS, OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


= group of towns which form the district known as “The 

Potteries,” presents no more interesting feature than the 
works of the Mintons, at Stoke-upon-Trent, which are of vast ex- 
tent, and have a history that carries us back to the early years of 
the Ceramic manufacture in this country. The name of Minton 
has been prominent in the annals of Stoke-upon-Trent since the 
concluding decade of the last century, when the making of pots 
was much less of an art than it is to-day, and as far as regarded the 
cheaper specimens of pottery little had been done to combine the 
beautiful with the useful. Josiah Wedgwood, at the neighbour- 
ing town of Burslem, had, it is true, brought to bear upon the 
potter’s art an amount of energy and genius which had yielded 
brilliant results, and given an impetus to the trade that put all 
previous efforts into the shade, but there was yet a great deal to 
be done before the manufacture could take rank as one of the 
important industries of England. For centuries the potters of 
the Continent had been famed for the choice works of art which 
they had produced from the clay, but it was not until Wedgwood 
came upon the scene, and by his inventive ability and classic taste 
established a reputation fora special ware, that Staffordshire was able 
to compete at all with foreign nations in the more artistic branches 
of the potter’s craft. Rude samples of dishes and plaques had 
been made in the locality before then by Thomas Sens, Thomas 
Toft, and William Taylor, of Burslem ; but Wedgwood’s “ first 
teapot,” a vessel moulded in the ordinary ochreous clay of the 
district, and decorated with a few twining leaves in coloured relief, 
was as distinct an advance upon the work of these early potters as 
Wedgwood’s own special classical ware—the ware by which hisname 
became famous, and which is now so precious in the eyes of collec- 
tors—was to his “ first teapot.” When Wedgwood began his career, 
indeed, English potters were in a bad way; they had reduced their 
trade to a very low ebb by competing with each other in cheapness 
of production instead of in artistic excellence, and the markets had, 
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imeliuatiun leo Uliicbuieul, than Incl. wy canny 2 yy chinont 

n popular rights, Happy — ht! Perhaps the French 

volution, the present Russia, many similar 

oe may all be traced in thelr origin to such ethnographical 
ta 


pS rities. Prince Bismarck, we thank thee for that phrase. 
will spare great efforts from being made. For instance, we need 
no longer worry ourselves as to the best way to better the condi- 
tien of the peor, to control avarice, to mitigate the evils of com- 
petition, ve complaints that have falsely stirred our compassion 
arore but from a national inetinet for discontent; the people's 
grievances are the forgeries of their own peevieh natures, We 
suppose it ison the assumption that all outbreaks in Gevmany are 
due to this national faculty for discontent, which he, Prince 
Bismarck, has power to overrule, that we owe the dictum : 
Germany we need fear no disturbance of European peace.” 
haps not while his iron hand holds the reins, but the Chancellor's 
posterity, if not himself, may have to learn that the expression of 
seed energy is not simply the sign of a grumblin —_ 
and that, one day, that energy may make itself way wit 
which will echo through Europe. Has not Heine, that ouute a 
server, with his true knowledge of Germany, foretold that when the 
German revolution comes it will be of a fierceness and fervour that 
will throw even the French into the shade. But meanwhile 
Bismarck acts and speaks as though he would never die, as though 
Germany would be in his leading strings for ever. 

Of theories, of acting from motives of conscience, Bismarck has 
no opinion. Indeed he holds that a statesman has no business to 
indulge in such a luxury as a conscience. “Theories,” he says 
“are even of less value in statesmanship than in ordinary life.” 
Here is one of the brutally frank confessions he loves to indul 
at times, probably laughing in his sleeve at his listeners as he Soles 
them out. “I have verified on myself,” he says, “that we have 
not the same ideas in politics when we occupy ourselves with them, 
as idle dilettanti in the moments of leisure left to us by another 
profession, and when we are free from the sense of responsibility, 
as when we are in a position in which we have to render account 
of every act.” On the other hand he is never weary of protesting 
his absolute indifference to public opinion. “I have very little 
need for gratitude,” he says, “and I am indifferent to criticism.” 
And again he asserts that he felt happier and more at his ease 
when he was young and the object of general antipathy, than in 
the days when he was most popular. “During all the course of 
my political life,” he says in 1874, “I have had the honour to have 
many enemies. Go from the Garonne (to begin with Gascony) 
to the Vistula, from the Belt to the Tiber, search along our Ger- 
man streams, on the banks of the Oder or the Rhine, and you wi 
see that I am the most hated man in all the world, and (I say #t 
with pride) the best hated.” Indeed he flaunts this hatred fof 
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himself of which he is right in saying that he is proud. He cares 
not for meu’s love, ii is sueir fear he wants, Again, elewlere, he 
reilerales the same note. “As for me, I shall follow to the end, 
and without vacillating, the direct road on which I have entered 
for the sake of my country. If, in its course, I meet with hate or 
love, that is absclutely the «ame to me.” 

In equally «weeping and absolute fashion he deals with the 
question of free-trade versus protection. That he has a m y 
contempt for his Parliament, t he thinks it needles: to oes 
to them his reasons for his actions, we all know; but it le impree 
tive to read collected together hie utterances on the question of 
levying duties upon corn, tobacoo, beer and wine, the utmost he 
condescends to my resolving itself chiefly into that he so wills it. 
“I do not deny,” he mys, “and do not deem it superfluous 
to acknow! , that lam a ly in favour of the monepoly of 
tobacco.” Th corn-laws he justifies by the promise that bread 
will not go up in consequence, but much as even the Germans 
reverevce his omnipotent word, they must surely, some of them 
at least, find it a little hard to believe that it is even capable of 
controlling the laws of nature. “We have very often,” he says, 
“had it (the price of corn), just as high again as now, without 
our bread getting any dearer,” and as a further extenuation he 
adds: “In the country we now find ourselves in this position, 
that the millers who rent our mills no longer buy their rye from 
us, but since, generally speaking, they are also bakers, sell to us 
who live in the country, bread baked of Russian rye. I myself eat 
Russian bread though I live at Friedrichsruhe.” But surely to 
any mind trained to think for itself and not through a blind belief 
in Bismarck’s utterances, this statement does not prove that the 
protection system can cure the evils of which he complains or that 
it has ever done so. The assertion of a fact is not its proof. 

As for free-trade, he sweeps it away in a manner still more 
conclusive than that in which he establishes protection: “I am 
not of opinion,” he declares, “ that the laisser faire, laisser aller, 
the pure ‘ Manchesterdom’ in politics”— “Let every man take 
care of himself,” “ Whosoever is not strong enough to stand will 
be run down and trodden to the ground,” “To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken”— 
can find application in the State, above all in a monarchical, 
patriarchal State.” Strange that with all its “ Manchesterdom,” 
and tyrannous Stuart Mills and Brights, England should so have 
flourished in her commerce! True, protection is beautifully 
dressed up here into a tender desire to the weak and 
keep the poor from being trampled on, but if we care to seek the 
truth ourselves, we shall hardly find that “ Manchesterdom ” has 
been the oppressive policy; the tyranny has rather lain in that 
system which raises the prices of food and narrows a nation’s 
opportunities. 
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Nor are these the only great and present truths we find dis- 
missed in a few authoritative phrases. Socialism, Bismarck tells 
us, is against the good of the working classes, but omits to show 
us how: the system of unions is pernicious, but he gives no 
weighty arguments to uphold the condemnation. Perhaps if he 
had encouraged trades unions, the spectres of social insurrection 
would not look so red. But then he does not like to import in- 
novations from abroad: “Comparisons with foreign countries are 
always objectionable,” he thinks, and he is certain, too, that “ the 
natural spirit of Prussia is monarchical...and happily the 
grateful are in the majority.” 

What he means by monarchical he was so good lately as to 
explain to us in some detail, but lest our readers should have for- 
gotten the incident, we reproduce his words : 

“TI recognize as monarchical,” he said, “a constitution where, as 
with us, the Royal assent is necessary for passing laws, where the 
king has a veto and the Parliament also. Parliament has a right 
to reject bills which it considers pernicious or frivolous; but the 
monarchical institution ceases to deserve the name when the 
monarch may be forced by a Parliamentary majority to dismiss 
his ministers, to consent to measures which he would not sign 
voluntarily, against which his veto is therefore powerless.” From 
which it follows that Germany possesses a monarchy but England 
does not. Prince Bismarck’s arbitrary use of language has never 
before been stretched to quite such limits as on this occasion. 
Etymologically, monarchy is, of course, the government of a single 
person, and only autocrats have a right to the name, and consti- 
tutional monarchy is as much a contradiction in terms as merry 
sadness. 

That, when he chooses, Bismarck can call a spade a spade, and in 
the coarsest: language too, Herr Busch has been careful to impress 
upon the whole of Europe. But when it pleases him he can also 
present his facts in guise attraction. He is the very apostle of 
expediency, and persuades himself, or feigns to persuade hirnself, 
into believing all that he holds momentarily necessary. He is 
perhaps never more antipathetic than when he uses his peculiar 
form of Christianity, a mélange of old Hebrew vindictiveness with 
Pagan worship of dread, as an instrument of suasion, wherewith 
to enforce his arguments. Bismarck posing as a believer reminds 
us too forcibly of the old doggerel about the devil when he was 
sick. Considering that Bismarck’s sovereign, an aged man never 
great of intellect, is as mere potter’s clay to this iron will, does 
not the following sentence strike as nauseous in its transparent 
servility: “For me,” says the prince “the words, ‘ By God’s 
grace,’ which Christian rulers add to their names, are no empty 
sound ; rather do I see therein the recognition that princes wish 
to use the sceptre which God has lent them according to God’s 
will on earth.” Sometimes, indeed, he becomes so ardently pious 
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and philanthropic, that we cannot help a conviction of his own 
faith in what he says: “I must beg you to accept the fact, that 
every one strives for that degree of freedom for the people which 
he deems compatible with the good of the father-land ;” he says in 
one place ; and in another: “It is very useful if there is a mem- 
ber of the Ministry, who, in his private relations, knows what it is 
to be ruled.” How would he like to be snubbed, silenced, sent 
away in disgrace, as he snubs, silences, and sends away the German 
Parliament ? How would he like to have his writings suppressed, 
and his life made heavy with objectionable taxes? This we do 
not learn; but we know what he says when the German press, 
taunted and goaded beyond endurance, for once speaks out: 
“ These simpleton geese of the German press do not perceive that 
they are working against their own best interests when they 
attack me.” 

Again and again he openly avows his contempt for all progress, 
his disbelief in all noble ideals, all disinterested patriotism. 

There is something in the tone of his utterances that “ gives 
on the nerves,” and puts those who by nature are not in sympathy 
with this man of blood and iron, hopelessly in opposition to him. 
One may admire his strength, resolution, astuteness and vigour ; 
but one admires them as one admires a wild beast in a cage, glad 
to think that iron bars separate us from the monster. At best it 
is but a sorry and gloomy creed that at the close of its career 
declares that: “ We can neither ignore the history of the past 
nor make the future.” Would, for the sake of Germany, one 
could believe the latter proposition true, but we fear Bismarck has 
made for it a future, and a black one, for a little time, there is 
every cause to think it will be when once his iron hand is removed, 
relaxed by the yet sterner decree of Death, the only conqueror of 
the indomitable. 

Studying this anthology, it is borne in upon us that it is not 
merely in the domain of political economy that Bismack makes 
unsupported statements, or is unwilling to expound his views, a 
thing he evidently thinks too great a condescension and waste of 
time for him to bestow upon a world of dolts. He does the same 
in other departments where his opinions are quite unsolicited. 
Thus, for example, speaking of eloquence and oratory in general, 
he remarks that,“a man of cool reflection, and sure, accurate, 
calculating measurement, to whom one willingly confides the 
conduct of great important affairs, can never be an excellent 
orator.” With all respect both to the Minister and his satellite, 
Mr. F. Sailer, this flies slightly in the face of fact. Looking only 
homewards, we find Pitt, Disraeli, and Gladstone, who prove the 
contrary of this saying, since they had both the capabilities of 
leadership and of oratory. 

That he has a low opinion of the press, that if he could abolish 
it altogether, or at least the unofficial portion, he would gladly do 
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so, we all know, and the Anthology abounds in his snorts of, con- 
tempt: “It is only gradually that we are losing our respect for 
that which is printed, and this only since 1848; before that 
the greater part of the population held everything that was 
printed as of special significance. Every one in the country who 
could read the official papers, not to speak of the Bible and hymn 
book, thought what was printed was true, regardless of the current 
saying, ‘he tells lies like print,’ a saying we may learn to modify 
into ‘he lies like a telegram,’ if the current fashion continues of 
misusing this means of transmission.” Here is a criticism we 
little looked to see passed upon the cumbrous German press, 
which is nothing if not instructive and thorough: “The German 

_ public is not capable of reading solid and instructive articles 
upon our affairs. The readers do not love what costs labour and 
fatigue, and the editors of newspapers love it still less. Our 
public demands journals that furnish them with political and 
amusing chit-chat, written between one glass of beer and another.” 
Again, addressing Parliament, the prince said: “The capacity of 
reading is much more diffused among us than in France and 
England ; the capacity of judging practically that which has been 
read is less with us than in these two countries.” 

Here is an axiom the force of which our late disasters will 
bring yet more closely home to us. It contains in a nutshell the 
reason of Prince Bismarck’s great success in the life scheme he 
formulated for himself and for his country. “What wrecks 
governments is to do now this, now that; to promise one thing 
to-day and to refuse it to-morrow. A government must have no 
indecisions. When it has once chosen its road, it is needful that 
it walk straight on, looking neither to right nor left. If it 
vacillates it becomes weak, and the whole State suffers.” 

With a last characteristic utterance from the mouth of the iron 
Chancellor, we close this rapid survey of an Anthology of his 
“winged words”: “A brave horse dies in harness. I have 
formerly declared frankly my intention of retiring, because I no 
longer felt myself physically capable of actively continuing to 
fight my cause, and because I did not find among my colleagues 
the support I needed. I therefore think it well to declare that 
I have come round from this foolish notion ; it does not occur to 
me to retire. J’y suis, j'y reste.” 

Thus Germany as well as all Europe is well warned and 
thoroughly informed. That Bismarck is satisfied with himself, 
that he thoroughly believes in himself and in the wisdom of no - 
other person, that too is made clearly manifest in this Anthology 
which shows him in all his force. It would be hard, however, for 
any but a German, born, bred and nurtured in the cult of the one 
and only true Bismarck, to regard its hero as amiable, lovable or 
high-principled, after the light thrown upon him by means of 
his own words. 





